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DISCUSSION. 

The Status of the Essences Given in Knowledge. 

Professor Rogers's article in the May, 1919, number of this 
Review is a clear and persuasive presentation of a type of realism 
which is espoused also by Professor Strong (in his recent volume), 
Professors Santayana, Lovejoy, Pratt, Sellars and various other con- 
temporaries, including the present writer. According to this view 
there exist physical objects, which are independent of consciousness 
and never literally present, given, to consciousness. They are per- 
ceived, or conceived, or remembered, by means of a datum, a charac- 
ter-complex which is given. In so far as this given character-complex 
(essence) contains traits which are, in fact, traits of the object known, 
we have knowledge and not error. 

As Professor Rogers says, the status of this essence in relation to 
the object known is not abstruse; in so far as knowledge is valid, it 
is the essence, or character, the what of the object. The matter that 
demands clearing up is, how this essence comes to be given to con- 
sciousness, what we mean by its being 'given.' When it is ' given ' 
to consciousness, does it thereby become the character of another 
existent, viz., a state or event in the mind of the knower? In other 
words, is nothing 'given' except the traits of the mental states of 
the knower? If this is so, then in cases of valid knowledge the same 
essence is embodied twice, once in the outer object and once in the 
mind of the knower. The knower projects, as it were, the attributes 
of his mental life, the "specific characters existentially present as 
characters of his momentary psychical states," into the outer world, 
reacts to objects as if they had these attributes, assigns them, in- 
stinctively, to objects, and is largely right in so doing. 

This appears to be Professor Rogers's answer. To the present 
writer it seems a somewhat simpler answer than the facts will bear. 
For some cases it is indeed adequate, as when we have a red se nsation 
and attribute redness to the object, see the object as red. We could 
not "have the meaning 'redness' before us unless we had somehow 
experienced redness as the quality of an actual psychical state" (p. 
238). But, as Professor Rogers goes on to say, this is a "simplified 
situation." Far commoner are the cases wherein we attribute to 
outer reality traits which it is not easy to think of as traits of the 
mental states of the knower. 
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Professor Rogers, however, says flatly: "We cannot characterize 
existence except in experienced terms — in terms, that is, of the es- 
sences of our experienced psychical states" (p. 237). "An idea 
enables us to think the nature of the object truly, only in so far as 
it has itself the characteristics of the thing to which it professes to 
refer. ... I am bound to suppose that this is true of every character 
attributed to the real world, relationships as well as qualities; unless 
the relationship can be translated into the relational experience which 
gives the word its meaning, and unless we suppose that just the 
character thus represented attaches somehow to the real world itself, 
we have no ground for claiming that we know the nature of this world 
at all, though we might still be able to orientate ourselves in it" 
(p. 241). 

Suppose, then, that I perceive or conceive an object as ten feet away 
from me, or as moving away from me. Professor Rogers must say 
that these attributes are attributes of my mental state of the moment. 
But how is this possible? The object may be ten feet away from 
me, or moving away, but is my mental state ten feet away from me, 
or moving away from me? If not, is it not inaccurate to say that 
ten feet away from me or moving away from me are traits embodied in 
my mental states? A trait, or essence, is ' embodied ' in an existent 
only when it is actually descriptive of that existent. 

Professor Rogers tells us that when we attribute distance to an 
object, it is because "we are able to utilize experiences which in 
themselves possess the qualities that give intelligibility to the term" 
(p. 242). I confess to finding this statement lacking in qualities that 
give it intelligibility! Presumably he means that we revive faint 
images of the muscular sensations of walking toward the object, which, 
together with the sensations of ocular convergence and accommoda- 
tion, serve as signs of the object's distance. As signs, yes. But no 
more. We still have not actually got "such and such a distance 
away" as an attribute of our mental state. The schema of identical 
essence embodied twice, in outer object and in mental state, breaks 
down. 

So when we conceive the universe as infinitely large, Professor 
Rogers has to say that our idea embodies the essence ' infinity. ' He 
grants the obvious fact that an idea of infinity is not "itself infinite, 
a thought of activity is not itself active, the idea of running does not 
run." Yet somehow we do mean infinity, activity, running, and in 
some sense these meanings are consciously present to us. How can we 
escape from this tangle? Surely we must go beyond Rogers's schema of 
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a double embodiment of an identical essence, and admit that a mental 
state can mean what is not one of its own attributes or characters. 
In other words, what is 'given' is not just the characters of the ex- 
istent mental states. 

What, then, do we mean by the word 'given'? We mean — what 
we grasp in knowledge, what we contemplate, are aware of, the 
starting-point for discourse. Now this essence given (the 'datum') 
results not merely from the projection of the mental state of the 
moment, but also, in part, in most cases, from the attitude of the 
organism, which may not be represented at all in the mental state. 
In other words, the function of the mental state, as well as its actual 
content, helps to determine what is 'given.' Those traits which are 
apprehended as belonging to the object through the attitude, or 
reaction, of the organism, are as truly known as the traits appre- 
hended through the characters of the mental states of the knower. 

Even when this sort of knowledge, embodied in the reactive- 
mechanism of our organisms, gets represented in consciousness, what 
we have is not a second embodiment of the character of the object, but 
a character to which we can apply a closely similar name. For ex- 
ample, when I realize consciously the fact that yonder object is ten 
feet away, my mental state has a character describable as 'a sense 
of ten-feet-awayness,' it does not actually have the character 'ten 
feet away;' that character is a character of the object — if my per- 
ception is in so far accurate. We do not really have in such cases a 
double embodiment of the same essence. It is doubtful if we ever 
have such a double embodiment. For in the case of the. sensation 
red, the object isn't red — in the same sense of the term. It is quite 
likely that no quality of our mental states is ever the identical quality 
of the object known, except when the object known is another mind 
having a similar experience. 

Professor Rogers shies off from this analysis, apparently because 
he does not know what to do with the 'datum,' which, if the analysis 
holds, is not identifiable with the character of the mental state. It 
seems to be a sort of tertium quid, in addition to object known and 
knowing mind. The acceptance of such a tertium quid in his analysis 
was explicitly ruled out early in the essay. "Anything that is at all 
either 'exists,' or is a quality or character of what exists" (p. 235). 
According to this premise, the datum, the essence 'given,' if it is not 
the character of the mental state, and (as in cases of error) not the 
character of the object known, must be the character of some third 
existent. But we cannot believe that there is such a third set of 
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existents, in addition to objects known and knowing minds. Hence 
all data of perception, conception, etc., must be characters of the 
knowing mind. Any other alternative Rogers finds unintelligible. 

But surely, in addition to actual existents, and their characters, 
it is possible to suppose other existents, and to impute characters 
to real existents which they do not have. We can talk about non- 
existents, and non-existing qualities; they are objects of discourse. 
We can talk, for example, about infinite time and space, even if space 
is not infinite, and time had a beginning and is to have an end. The 
characters 'infinitely large! and 'infinitely long,' have, if such is 
the actual situation, no embodiment; they are not the characters of 
anything actual, least of all characters of the ephemeral and local 
mental states that mean them. The mental states mean them through 
their associations, the revived images and motor-reactions into which 
they tend to irradiate. When I am thinking of infinite space, to say 
that the character 'infinite' is 'given' is simply to say that some 
mental state exists in my mind which, if allowed to lead off into its 
potential associations, would cause me to react in the various ways 
appropriate to such a reality. For example, a vague visual image of 
a boundary to space keeps arising in my mind, but is pushed aside each 
time by a "No! No! There is more! There is always more!" Such 
mental activity constitutes, if space is infinite, adequate knowledge of 
that fact. And we appropriately say that in such a case the character 
'infinitely large' is 'given' as a trait of the character-complex, or 
essence ' infinite space,' which I am conceiving at the moment. 

What is 'given,' then, is not a third existent. If it has existence 
at all, it is as a character of the object known, or of the knowing 
mind, or (on rare occasions) of both. Just qua datum it has no 
existence at all, it is just an essence (a what — a concrete universal) 
imputed to an object, perhaps rightly, perhaps wrongly. If it is a 
complex datum, there are probably some traits of the complex which 
are actually attributes of the object, and other traits which are not 
attributes of the object. These traits which do not actually charac- 
terize the object may characterize the mental state of the moment, or 
they may be 'given' in the manner above described, in which case 
they characterize neither object nor mental state. 

I confess to a certain sympathy with Professor Rogers's desire 
to simplify speech so as to talk only of existents and their characters. 
But discourse cannot, without clumsy circumlocution, be so simplified. 
We do talk of centaurs, for example. But centaurs do not exist. To 
say that they exist in the mind, or in fable, is inaccurate. What 
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exists in the mind is a visual image of a centaur, or some other sort 
of mental furniture which enables the essence ' centaur 'to be ' given ' 
conceptually. What exists in mythology is, words about centaurs, 
pictures of supposed centaurs, etc., never a centaur itself. The 
essence 'centaur' contains such traits as having feelings and desires 
of his own, roaming about the kills of Greece, which cannot characterize 
the mental states by means of which a person conceives it. 

So if I have a hallucination, and see a snake under the table yonder. 
My perceptual datum, what is 'given,' is — a live, dangerous snake 
of such and such color and shape, so many feet away from me, under 
that table. But no such object exists. Nor is my perceptual mental 
state dangerous, or under the table, or of the shape that I impute to the 
snake. This essence has not attained existence. It has existence 
imputed to it by the organism, that acts as if it were there, that is all. 

The analysis above attempted is essentially that made by Pro- 
fessor Strong in The Origin of Consciousness. It seems to me a 
necessary correction of Professor Rogers's theory, if that theory is 
to command any wide acceptance. Let no ' logical realists ' take com- 
fort, however, from my assertion that the datum of perception, or con- 
ception, is (qua datum) a non-existent, a mere logical entity. For 
it is also an essential part of my view (as of that of Professor Rogers 
and Professor Strong) that in all cases of knowledge there are existing 
mental states, not to be identified with the objects known. If these 
mental states did not exist, and cause an appropriate reaction of the 
organism, no essence would be 'given,' no datum be apprehended 
as the character of an object. 

It is important to emphasize this fact of the existence of mental 
states, as well as of physical objects, since many passages in current 
writings of the neo-realistic school blur the very concept existence. 
Take, for example, the following passage from Professor Holt: 

"The landscape that I experience is, if we take certain simple 
precautions, in all essentials identical with the landscape that you ex- 
perience. ... A certain shade of red can be the quality on a tulip 
and can be immediately within the experience of a hundred lookers- 
on at the same time." 1 

To this we may say, So far so good! The essence, or logical ('neu- 
tral') entity which is my datum in a given case of perception or 
conception may be identically the same essence that is your datum, 
and even the very essence, or character, of the existing object per- 
ceived or conceived by us both. This essence may be said to have 

1 The Concept of Consciousness, pp. 152-153. 
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being, or subsistence, independently of my, or your, consciousness 
of it, and of its embodiment in the object. That is a convenient man- 
ner of speech, and need not imply a Platonic belief in the priority or 
ontological significance of this sort of being. 

But these 'logical realists' seem sometimes to be content with 
a world composed merely of essences. That is, having postulated 
the identity of the essence given to you and to me, and that embodied 
in the object, they call the knowledge-problem, in that case, solved, 
ignoring the fact that the essence could not be given to either of us 
unless we each had mental states which are existents, and therefore 
different existents.' What my experience and yours have in common is 
merely (on occasion) the essences that we are conscious of; our exist- 
ing mental life is never identical, our minds never overlap. Each 
has its own locus. For that is the way with existence. An existent 
is something that occurs at some definite time and place (or, if the 
reader objects to the putting of mental states into space, he may sub- 
stitute for 'place' the clause, 'is somehow related to some definite 
place'). In order that your datum and mine may be the identical 
shade of red, you and I must have similar mental states; your mental 
state may even- be an exact duplicate of mine, but it is a second case of 
existence, having a different locus. Two copies of a book are not 
existentially identical, however logically identical their character; 
nor are two mental states. Moreover, whereas logical essences have 
no causal efficacy, mental states have causal efficacy; your state has 
one set of causes and effects, mine quite another set of causal relations. 

As a matter of fact, it is doubtful whether, however identical the 
data of my consciousness and yours, my mental states and yours are 
ever exactly similar. Identical essences can be 'given' by means of 
very varying mental states. A vivid sensation, a faint sensation, a 
memory or conceptual state, can be the vehicles, at different times, 
by which one and the same essence can be given; so that, for all the 
fluidity of our mental life, and the disparity between my mental life 
and yours, we live in the presence of common and relatively stable ob- 
jects. This is possible precisely because, as I have been arguing 
above, the essence given is a mere intent, a focus for discourse and 
action; the fact that just this essence is given is the result not of 
the mental state alone, but of that plus the attitude of the organism, 
all the irradiations (including verbal associates) of that sensational 
or conceptual nucleus. 

So when Professor Holt speaks of the "conceptual nature of the 
universe," and essays to deduce consciousness from simpler logical 
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essences, he is attempting a fundamentally impossible enterprise. You 
cannot deduce existence from logical terms and propositions. The 
essence 'existence' is not existence itself; a mere logical term cannot 
tell us whether anything corresponding to it has an actual locus in the 
flux of events that is the existential world. You can have the essence 
'consciousness' in a conceptual universe. But to have actual con- 
sciousness you have to have really existing minds. 

The situation is, then, more complicated, contains more factors, 
than the logical realists suppose. We must make room in our picture 
of the universe for the separate mental states of all the conscious be- 
ings in it, each group of mental states forming a separate mind. We 
must also keep these existents sharply distinct from the existing physi- 
cal objects of which these minds have knowledge. We do indeed, in a 
sense, immediately grasp, or apprehend (are conscious, or aware, of) 
outer objects. But it is a logical, essential, virtual grasp of objects, 
not the existential identity of object and experience which the neo- 
realists assume. Our instinctive and irresistible feeling that what we 
have given, what we are aware of, is not a screen of 'ideas,' but the 
object known itself, is, in a very real and important sense, true. 
Knowledge is a beholding of outer and absent objects, in a very real 
and important sense — a beholding, that is, of their what, their nature. 
But the physical existent itself does not get- within experience, and 
we are left with a multiplicity of existents — my mental state, yours, 
and other people's, and the several objects known. 

This is the analysis of knowledge which Professor Rogers champions. 
So heartily in sympathy with it am I that it has seemed important 
to me to point out what seems to me the one minor defect in analysis 
which would prove a stumbling-block in the way of readers who, 
accepting the general position of realism, and finding the monistic 
realism of the neo-realists inadequate to account for the fact of error, 
are seeking to formulate a more critical statement of a realistic theory 
of knowledge. 

Durant Drake. 
Vassar College. 



Syndicalism and Philosophical Realism. 
To anyone who is looking for light it is a pleasure to receive a 
criticism so acute and on the whole so fair-minded as Professor Mon- 
tague has given of my little book on Syndicalism and Philosophical 
Realism in the last number of the Philosophical Review. I am 
indebted to the editor for permission to publish a few lines of reply, 



